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form of government was fixed, and to alter it would
have been beyond the power of any one man. It was
not so at the close of Henry IV/s reign. Though
the States - General of 1614 accomplished little
we are surprised to find how often they demanded
reforms of which time was to show the wisdom and
the necessity. Their representatives asked that
judicial offices should no longer be sold; they de-
manded a reduction of taxation and of pensions, and
the abolition of duties between different provinces.
They sought to restrain governmental interference
in trade, they asked for liberty of commerce and
manufacture, for a uniform system of weights and
measures, and most important of all, they demanded
that at least, once in ten years the States-General
should be convened.

They were not convened by Richelieu, and it was
not strange. He had himself been a member of the
States-General of 1614, and had been a witness of
the impotence of that body. He felt the contempt
of a man of clear purpose and strong will for their
uncertain and varying moods; he believed that
great results could be produced, not by the com-
bined wisdom or lack of wisdom of a representative
body, but by the sagacity and determination of one
man. That political safety might lie in a gradual
preparation of the people to express their own will
and control their own destiny, was an idea outside
of Richelieu's range of conception. His intellect
was powerful, but narrow. He did good work for
the State, but to -conceive political changes that
might secure for France the glory of the seventeenthf
